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ALL SAINTS’ DAY, 1959 


Our cover design for this issue is one of the most unusual we've ever used. Of 
course it is not meant to be an exhaustive listing of the saints, since they are “a 
great multitude which no man can number.” But it is supposed to witness to the 
fact that in the company of those who have ‘washed their robes and made them 
white in the Blood of the Lamb” are to be found men and women from every 

eriod of history and the several confessions which are part of the universal Church. 
t is also meant to teach the intimate relation of the Communion of Saints to the 
Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. It is reminiscent of the prayer of 
the Didaché: ‘‘As this bread was scattered over the hills and then was brought 
together and made one, so let Thy Church be brought together from the ends of 
the earth into Thy Kingdom.” 


Our main articles emphasize this ‘‘bringing together into one” of the Church 
scattered over the face of the earth, in the Communion of the Lord’s Supper. From 
Munich, the Bronx, Oslo, the word comes of the sanctification of the 
ge of God as they gather to do their Liturgy, to relive the life of Christ, to meet 

im face to face in Word and Sacrament. How appropriate the words of the new 
Proper Preface for All Saints’ Day (borrowed from the Book of Common Order of 
the Church of Scotland): ‘*. . . that, following their example, and being strength- 
ened by their fellowship, we may exult in thee for thy mercy, even as they rejoice 
with thee in glory.” We “follow their example” in obeying our Lord’s command, 
“Do this . . .” We are “strengthened by their fellowship” as we gather around the 
same Saviour whom they serve day and night beyond the veil. Thus, receiving the 
forgiveness of sins, eternal life, and salvation, we “‘exult’” in God’s mercy, express- 
ing our exultation in the liturgy which the saints in glory also hymn. 


This issue’s cover is the final one in the current series done by Richard C. Peck, who 
has been our staff artist since Pentecost, 1957. As he continues his studies in art and 
moves on into a promising career, we desire to thank him for his contribution to UNA 
SANCTA and commend him to the gracious guidance of God. 


A NEW POLICY 


For the first time UNA SANCTA has opened its pages to regular advertising. 
This policy has been undertaken, not only to provide additional revenue for the 
expansion of the magazine, but also to provide our readers with the names of rep- 
utable firms dealing in church supplies. There is an increasing interest in the use 
of the proper vestments, paraments, and other furnishings of God’s House, as well 
as in suitable literature for promoting liturgical revival. Fortunately there are a 
number of firms with which Lutheran churchmen have dealt over the years whom 
we believe we can recommend to our readers. Notices from some of these organ- 
izations appear in this issue. Almost without exception the people connected with 
these firms are personally associated with the Lutheran Church, understand the 
problems and needs of our Churches, pastors, and laymen, and are anxious to serve 
you. Please patronize them—and let them know that UNA SANCTA has been in- 
strumental in calling their services and products to your attention. 


Heading up our advertising program, we are happy to welcome a new staff 
member, the Rev. Richard A. Swanson. The author of the first in our series of 
articles on “The Living Parish,” in the Advent, 1958, issue, Pastor Swanson is now 
pastor of St. Philip’s Church, Brooklyn, New York. Firms interested in advertising 
information should write directly to him at the address given on the masthead. 
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Liturgical Cooperation in the 
Lutheran World Federation 


Vilmos Vajta 


The ecumenical encounter of the Churches in our day has many aspects. One 
of them and certainly one of the most important ones is the liturgical. When Churches 
meet for ecumenical discussions the most natural framework for such a meeting will 
be the liturgical life. Daily services, including Communion Services, reflect both 
the unity and the disunity of the Churches, It is around the Lord’s Table where the 
communion and oneness of the Churches manifests itself. Nevertheless it is at the 
same Communion Table that the disunity of the Churches has become a tragic 
reality during the centuries. 


Certainly when representatives of Churches belonging to the Lutheran tradition 
come together there will be an impression of both the diversities due to different 
historical developments and also of the unity of the Churches due to the common 
heritage, also in the liturgical field, since the time of the Reformation. The exper- 
iences we can have in this respect during these days are generally known to 
everyone who has taken part in the ecumenical gatherings of these last decades. 
Certainly we have the same experiences in our Lutheran Churches. There is a 
liturgical diversity even within one and the same country and there is at the same 
time the joy of sharing the same heritage of hymns and prayers. 


There is today a general renewal in the liturgical life of the Churches. If this is 
true about our own Lutheran Church throughout the world then it is also true that 
it is by no means limited to our own circles. On the contrary, the liturgical renewal 
today is one of the most evident influences crossing confessional borderlines. 


When the Lutheran World Federation was called into existence it had among its 
purposes: “‘to cultivate unity of faith among the Lutheran Churches in the world.” 
Certainly this aim couldn’t be carried out without coming together in the fellowship 
of the Word of our Lord and Savior and in the communion of His Holy Sacrament. 
People are often tempted to think of world conferences only in the terms of lectures 
and business meetings. Nevertheless one cannot forget that the most impressive 
parts of our world assemblies have often been the worshipping services in which 
people, in different tongues and from many nations, praised God in hymns and 
ptayers and received His blessing through Word and Sacrament. The proper place 
of the common service which we are called upon to cultivate is also the worshipping 
service of the Church. 


The past assemblies of the Lutheran World Federation have given witness to 
the fact stated above, that there is a liturgical renewal in our Churches. Since the 
liturgical life is by no means a side aspect in the life of our Churches but the heart 
and the inspiration for all church activities, it has certainly been of the greatest 
importance to have shared with each other in common worship. During the Min- 
neapolis assembly, just to take the latest example, the new liturgy of the American 
Lutheran Churches was introduced. Although it was a new order for the liturgy 


The Rev. Dr. Vilmos Vajta is director of the Department of Theology of the Lutheran World 
Federation. This paper was presented at the Oslo meeting of the Evangelical Lutheran World 
Conference for Church Music, in August, 1958. 
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many of them who came from abroad must have rejoiced in recognizing hymns 
used in their own Church, elements of the order which are also parts of the order 
they use at home. Maybe there are details which may look strange to the one or the 
other coming from different liturgical and historical backgrounds, nevertheless it 
is part of the cultivation of unity among our Churches that we discover our com- 
munion in faith in the crucified and risen Lord in spite of the diversities the praise 
and worship of the congregation may take in different parts of the world. 


The liturgical order does not present itself as a necessity for the unity of the 
Churches although one is amened to say that the liturgy as such, i.e, as the divine 
service in which Christ through His Holy Spirit bestows His gifts in Word and 
Sacrament to the congregation, is a necessary part of the unity of the Church 
This double aspect has to be taken into account whenever the Lutheran Churches 
join in common liturgical endeavor. It will seem necessary to worship the same 
Lord together. On the other hand, it will also be evident that the attempt to 
express our common faith in the order of the liturgy will not necessarily lead u 

to a normative liturgical order for all the Lutheran Churches throughout the world. 


Certainly there are different traditions in the Lutheran Church. From the liturgical 
aspect this will always lead to diversities even when it comes to world gatherings; 
nevertheless, I am bold enough to suggest that it belongs to a good ecumenical 
education in our day to accept, in the freedom of Christian men, liturgical forms 
which may be unfamiliar to one or the other. Such an attitude will safeguard us 
against the misunderstanding that God can only be worshipped in our or another 
liturgical tradition. 


The liturgical life of our Churches today originates from the same root. There- 
fore, there will always be affinities in the liturgical traditions and there will also be 
a tendency in our day to express our common faith in those forms which the Church 
has used to express its faith and confession throughout the centuries. 


In concrete terms the liturgical cooperation in the Lutheran World Federation 
has been carried on in a Commission on Liturgy during the past five years. From 
the beginning this Commission had a very close cooperation with the Commission 


on Theology. Both had joint sessions on questions especially related to the theology 
of worship. 


At its first session the Commission on Liturgy decided to make a general survey 
as to the present liturgical traditions in the Lutheran Churches. Such a survey in- 
cluded also a collection of common service books, hymnals, etc. The Churches were 
asked to give an account of the present order of Sunday services both with and 
without Communion, of the daily services (Matins and Vespers), as well as orders 
of Baptism, confirmation and occasional services (confession, marriage, burial, 
consecrations and dedications). A general overall impression of the present-day situa- 
tion could be gleaned from the answers which were sent in by most of the Lutheran 
Churches. As for the general conclusions one can draw from this survey one can 
point out the following: 


(1) The recognition that the chief service on a Sunday is fundamentally a service 
with sermon and Holy Communion, whereas the so-called preaching service, the 
daily offices (Matins, Vespers) and Bible studies represent services without the 
Sacrament, is being realized more and more in liturgical practice. 


(2) The new Lutheran orders of service (like the new hymnals) give evidence 


of a strengthened participation of the congregation in the service, in the sense of 
a vitalization of the priesthood of all believers. 
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(3) Significant is the fact that there are attempts at regional cooperation in 
matters of preparing orders of service among the member Churches of the L.W.F. 
(Germany, U.S.A., Australia). It is particularly here that the Commission on 
Liturgy is given the opportunity to give counsel and to help the member Churches 


in matters of liturgical reform by telling them of the insights and experiences of 
others. 


The Commission on Liturgy has also dealt with the order of the main Sunday 
service (i.e. including the Communion) and during the course of the years dis- 
cussed the basic principles for the ordering of the main worship service in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. These basic principles were formulated, edited and 
published last year at the assembly in Minneapolis. It was the hope of the Commis- 
sion that these principles would be discussed and commented upon by the Churches. 
The reason for presenting basic liturgical principles and not a uniform order for 
the service was to avoid the impression that the Lutheran World Federation would 
aim at imposing a normative liturgy on the whole Lutheran world. 


While there is an area where the freedom of each Church can be sustained, one 
is also forced to point out the importance of a growing liturgical unity. When 
Martin Luther gave a new liturgy to the German Churches he didn’t consider it as 
a law, nevertheless he said it would be a nice expression of regional unity if 
Churches in the same area would gather around the same liturgical order, otherwise, 
so he said, somebody coming from a different country with a different liturgical 
order may feel himself a stranger in the service. One can ask the question whether 
the time has come for our Churches to consider this important point in a world 
which has come closer together and has more and more demonstrated itself as 
a unity. 


The basic principles referred to above more or less reflect the background consid- 
erations of the liturgical order. Outside of these basic principles for the order 
there are nevertheless some general theological problems which affect the service as 
such. The Commission on Liturgy has been aware of this and launched a series of 
discussions jointly with the Commission on Theology. The papers — on 
these problems for the discussions are now published in a symposium, The Unity of 
the Church, (Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Press, 1957). 


There were three problems which especially seemed to require the attention of 
the two commissions: 


(1) First of all the commissions dealt with the problem with regard to the 
confessional and the Communion Service. Here especially the question of admission 
to Holy Communion, as well as the confession as a preparation for the Communion 
Service, was discussed. It was particularly pointed out that “Holy Scripture obligates 
the Church which has festhcive the Sacrament of the Altar to the service 

(a) to practice sacramental discipline in regard to open sinners earnestly and 
fearlessly, and 

(b) to help secret sinners in their self-examination prior to the reception of Holy 
Communion.” As “one such important and essential help” the confession was 
viewed, but it was at the same time stressed that “the confession is neither the only 
nor the indispensible means to advise in each specific situation.” So the basic relation 
of the confessional and the Holy Communion was accepted although the organic 
unity of the two was not found necessary in the liturgical life of the Church. 


(2) The concept of sacrifice in its relation to the worship of the Church was 
also discussed. ‘The question which has again come up in present-day theology 
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regarding the connection of Christ and His redemptive action in every worship 
service” was the background for these discussions. Here Lutheranism is placed in an 
intet-confessional conversation which the two commissions intended to further 
jointly. 

(3) The meaning and task of the sermon in the framework of the liturgy was 
a third problem. We are sometimes inclined to view the Lutheran Church as a 
“Church of the Word.” The Liturgical Commission tried to view the sermon from 
the aspect of its function within the framework of the liturgy. By such an applica- 
tion it has been able to point out the important task of the sermon in making the 
liturgy a living experience of the congregation. The sermon could then be inter- 
preted as part of the celebration of Holy Communion according to the institution 
of the Lord, ‘“‘do this in remembrance of Me.” 


Certainly all these theological aspects of the liturgy cannot be avoided by those 
who are interested in a renewal of the worshipping life of the Church. It is in the 
interest of the congregation that its worship becomes a real liturgy, a service offered 
to God in praise and confession instead of becoming a mechanical ritual on the part 
of the priest. 


Certainly this liturgical renewal in the Church demands cooperation with those 
who are called to serve in the field of church music. Our Commission has not been 
able to take into consideration the musical aspect of the problem here presented. At 
the same time, however, it was deeply interested in these problems and has also 
formulated some of them in considering a comprehensive study on liturgical 
problems. 


Our survey in L.W.F. has given evidence of the renewal of church music which 
is going parallel with the liturgical renewal. The liturgical music has again found 
a central interest in our Churches. Our heritage from the Reformation as well as 
from the old Church has been evaluated again. In many of our Lutheran Churches 
new attempts have been made for the renewal of church music, New hymnals as 
well as new liturgical music have been worked out for the restored liturgy. One 
specific effort of a joint undertaking in the field of church music was the publication 
of a hymnal in three languages called Laudamus. This has been used in our 
assemblies both in Hannover and in Minneapolis. It is the first effort to bring the 
different traditions of Lutheran church music into the service of an international 
gathering. Thereby it became a means of sharing the spiritual gifts in our Churches. 


Here in Oslo we are gathered for one main concern — Lutheran church music. 
I am grateful that the program of this conference has expressed the deep connection 
between the liturgical life and church music. For this reason I think every attempt 
should be made that in an international cooperation in Lutheran church music studies 
made in the field of liturgy should be considered, thus strengthening the worship- 
ping life of our Churches. It will certainly be one of the most important tasks of 
this conference to find the theological as well as organizational expressions for the 
contact between the work of our Lutheran Churches as it is concentrated on their 
worshipping life. The aa Sage assembly of the Lutheran World Federation has 
made an important decision by joining the previously separate Commissions on 
Theology and Liturgy into one Commission. Thereby the basic concern of theology 
for the liturgical life of the Church, as well as the necessity of contact between the 
liturgical life of the Church and its theological endeavor, was emphasized. I think 
I speak for the responsible persons in our theological and liturgical work in the 
Federation when I say that we have an interest and concern in the work this con- 
ference is doing for Lutheran church music. We are interested in it, not as a musical 
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endeavor but as a means in the service of the worshipping congregation. Certainly 
there are aspects of church music which cannot be taken care of by a Commission 
on Theology but only by experts in church music. This may give the right of the 
existence of such a conference as this but it should be emphasized that we are 
concerned for each other because we are concerned with God’s people in this 
world praising and worshipping the Lord. 


The Liturgical Function of the Laity 
Glenn C. Stone 


I 


In the developing program of the movement for churchly renewal, the reassess- 
ment of the role of the layman must come to the fore in terms of basic theological 
thought and adequate liturgical expression. In at least some statements of the pro- 
gram of the liturgical movement, this matter has been overlooked. For instance, an 
article which appeared a dozen years ago in UNA SANCTA, describing the major 
objectives of the liturgical revival in the Church of Sweden, made the following 
goals central: (1) Revival of sacramental life and teaching in the Church, (2) 
Revival of the Church’s prayer life, (3) a Biblical and theological renewal, (4) 
renewal of parochial life and the cure of souls, (5) the hierarchical revival.1 While 
the activity of the laity is implied and even specifically described under some of the 
headings in the article, it is a bit disturbing to note that the “‘hierarchical revival” 
is singled out for special emphasis, while there is no corresponding objective regard- 
ing the work of the lay people. In contrast to this, however, another article in UNA 
SANCTA, a manifesto for the liturgical revival in America, has the following to say: 


The Reformation emphasis on the centrality of the whole Eucharist also had 
its — in the rediscovery of the priesthood of believers. Luther did not set 
aside the Holy Ministry, nor rob it of any of its dignity. That ministry which 
Christ gave to the Church as a charismatic gift did not evolve from the 
universal priesthood. It has its own special responsibilities within the body of 
Christ, and the Reformation taught the clergy to take these responsibilities 
with greater seriousness. But Luther also believed that the layman has a 
eae some of the functions of which had been almost entirely assumed 
y the ordained priesthood. It was the lay-priests’ duty to offer the liturgy... 
The Eucharistic sacrifice of which the Apology speaks is the sacrifice of the 
whole congregation. Each member has not only the privilege, but also the 
duty, to participate in it.? 


Thus, the question of the laity must be, and in fact is, an extremely important one 
in the liturgical movement. The reasons for this are several. In the first place, the 
liturgical movement is vitally concerned with the doctrine of the Church, and the 
Church surely includes laymen as well as pastors.? The condescending attitude of 
clergymen and church executives who tend to regard the laity as a “necessary evil” 
is entirely unworthy. Conrad Bergendoff points out that “in America the ministry 


The Rev. Glenn C. Stone is managing editor of UNA SANCTA. This paper was presented 
to a seminar on “Theology in Parish Life’ at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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was given a place not above the laity, but either alongside or within the congrega- 
tion, so that a congregation included both minister and laity.”* While one may well 
take exception to certain of the concrete constitutional provisions in which the 
mutual relationships of minister and laymen have been defined, every churchman 
will certainly have to subscribe to the principle that “‘without laymen there is no 
Church” just as tenaciously as he will hold to the co-equal principle that “without 
a pastor there is no Church.” 


A second reason for the importance of this question stems from the very nature 
of the liturgy itself. The word Jiturgy is derived from the Greek Jeitourgia. In the 
profane use of this term in the Greek language, its implication was political, and 
referred to a fixed service done for the benefit of the community. But there was a 
subordinate collateral line of the word that was used in a ritualistic sense, and in 
the Septuagint this term is used almost exclusively for matters of cult and religious 
devotion, the accent being on the order of worship. No longer is the political com- 
munity the recipient of a “liturgy,” but rather it is God for whom the service is 
done. In the New Testament the word is found with particular frequency in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; here it is clear that the term bears no relation to the 
“offices” of the Apostolic Church. Priesthood and sacrifices in the Old Testament 
sense came to an end when Christ died. His messengers do not have to act litur- 
gically in the Old Testament sense, that is, instead, and on behalf of, the 
congregation. 


But that does not mean that liturgy in itself has come to an end. Rather it has 
developed into something different and new. The clue is to be found in Acts 
13:2 where we detect a “spiritual priestly service’ in the form of a prayer 
meeting. This “‘liturgical act’’ is the basis of all truly evangelical liturgies. No 
longer are they based on sacrifices except for the one perfect sacrifice of Christ 
... From now on it is no longer a single individual who is acting liturgically 
but rather the whole communion of saints, the “royal priesthood.” Liturgy has 
become something in which every Christian may, pon ought to, participate.® 


So liturgy is the work of layman as well as of pastor. It is the “peoples’ work,” 
whose very etymology indicates its popular character.® It is the sacrifice of the royal 
gener of believers. Any liturgical movement worthy of the name is going to 

concerned with the laity because the liturgy is not a ministerial monopoly, but 
essentially the work of the laymen. 


A third reason why the liturgical movement must be concerned with the function 
of the laity is practical and pedagogical. Even if one held a theory of the laity which 
subordinated it to the ministry, and thought of worship primarily as an act of the 
officiant, one would still recognize that the purpose of such a ministry and such 
worship was to mediate the grace of God to the laity. Therefore he would be con- 
cerned that the laity be in a mood of receptivity, that they function in such a way 
as to make the means of grace, Word and Sacrament, most relevant to and effective 
in them. Here would come into play the educational principle of “learning by 
doing”; a mere passivity would have inferior pedagogical value, in comparison 
with active participation. It would then be incumbent upon the liturgical movement 
to spell out the nature of the participation, But with a view of the ministry and laity 
with regard to the liturgy as is outlined above, and of the essential relationship of 
laity to liturgy as the word itself implies, the practical and pedagogical is no less 
important. For the liturgy still enshrines the Word and Sacraments, the divinely 
appointed means of grace, and the doctrine of justification by grace through faith 
implies that the response of Christians to these means of grace is important. Hence 
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the values of active response, participation, for understanding and ultimately for 
faith cannot be underestimated. Not that faith is a human work, produced by our 
activity, but that participation would seem to give the Holy Spirit a field in which 
to work which mere passive “spectator” religion could not give. 


II 


Who, then, is this layman about whom our concern must center? The word seems 
to derive from the Greek /aos, meaning “the people.” While the etymology of 
this word is uncertain, the ancient Greeks themselves connected it with the word 
Jaas, meaning “‘a stone.’ This implies a view of the laity as “‘clods,” “idiots,’’ which 
indeed is one original association of the word. Since this contradicts the view of the 
laity we are trying to develop, it is a question whether the word “laity,” in view of 
such associations, ought to be used at all. A term often used in the liturgical move- 
ment which is more fittingly descriptive of the function of the layman, is ‘‘royal 
priest.” This is a Biblical term’, the original association of which is closely linked 
to the thesis we are attempting to develop. Therefore, whenever the term “layman” 
or “laity” is used, it would be appropriate to read “royal priest’ or “royal priest- 
hood,” with the connotations to be developed below. 


The layman, then, is a royal priest. The content of this term can be spelled out 
from the context in which it appears in 1 Peter 2:9. The Apostle is encouraging the 
Christians of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithynia to faithfulness and 
growth in grace. The second chapter definitely sets the readers in the context of 
community and worship. Von Schenk sees here an exhortation to catechumens who 
are about to be baptized, directing them to faithful participation in the Eucharist.® 
In verse 2, Peter compares these new Christians to newborn babes, who are in need 
of the spiritual nourishment which will enable them to produce the fruit of salvation. 
They have tasted the kindness of the Lord, but there must be continued growth and 
development. This is found as they “come to him, to that living stone, rejected by 
men but in God’s sight chosen and precious.’’!° United with him, they themselves 
can be built, like living stones, ‘‘into a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, to 
offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.”4* He calls these 
Christian neophytes, in language reminiscent of the Old Testament,!? “‘a chosen 
race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, that you may declare 
the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness into his marvellous light. 
Once you were no people, but now you are God’s people; once you had not received 
mercy, but now you have received mercy.”1* 


The event in which believers “come to him” is, of course Holy Baptism. What 
happens as they are incorporated into Christ in this Sacrament is described in 

ictorial language no less powerful than St. John’s wonderful parable of vine and 
Ssaatins: The layman (remember the derivation from /aas, a stone) is no longer a 
dead piece of rock, but is transformed into a “‘living stone” (Jithos) and incorporated 
into a spiritual house, the Church. In apposition to this, and therefore equivalent 
to it, is the term, “‘a holy priesthood”, whose function it is “to offer spiritual sacri- 
fices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.” Again in verse 9, term is piled on 
term to describe these believers: a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God’s own people (/aos eis peripoiesin); in verse 10, “once you were no people” 
(ou laos, “no laity”), “but now you are God’s people” (/aos theou, ‘‘God’s laity’’). 
In the last part of verse 9, however, is the Ser which describes the priestly activity 
of the royal priesthood: “that you may declare the wonderful deeds of him who 
called you out of darkness into his marvellous light.” This is parallel to the priestly 
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activity described in verse 5: “to offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through 
Jesus Christ.” The spiritual sacrifice is the same as declaring the wonderful deeds of 
him. This in turn is reminiscent of 1 Cor. 11: 24, 26, “Do this in remembrance of 
me...as often as you eat this bread and drink this cup, you proclaim the Lord’s 
death until he comes.” The celebration of the Holy Communion is in some sense 
the sacrifice offered by the laity. It is not the propitiatory sacrifice of the Old 
Covenant, but the Eucharistic sacrifice of thanksgiving, witness, remembrance. It is 
Christ’s sacrifice primarily, to be sure; but it is ours insofar as we participate in him, 
that is, as we are living stones joined together into a common structure by the 
Chief Cornerstone. This interpretation of the sacrifice is fully im accord with 
Luther's words about sacrifice in the Eucharist: 

Such prayer, praise, thanksgiving and offering of ourselves we are not to 

present before the eyes of God on our own account, but are to lay them on 

Christ and leave it to him to present them to God...If the mass is called 

a sacrifice in this sense, it is all right. Not that we offer the sacrifice, but that 

we, through our thanksgiving, prayer, and offering implore him and give him 

occasion to offer himself for us in heaven and us with himself. 


Here then we have a picture of the function of the laity which is Biblical and 
dynamic. Too often the “priesthood of all believers” has been interpreted to mean 
that every church member had as much right to “run” the Church as did the 
minister. Such an interpretation has resulted in a situation where the sheep become 
little dictators to the shepherd. He has been hamstrung in fulfilling his grave 
responsibility for their spiritual welfare because church councils and voters meetings 
have told him what he can do and what he cannot. Such an interpretation of the 
meaning of the “priesthood of believers” is bankrupt. The understanding of the 
laity for which the liturgical movement stands must transcend the perennial, but 
basically irrelevant, questions about “who is boss” in the affairs of the congregation. 
Instead it must assert a fuller understanding of the Church than simply an organiza- 
tional entity, equipped with papers of pyre oecer constitution, and duly called 
business meetings. It must assert a fuller understanding of the ministry than simply 
an elected executive secretary, who fulfills functions delegated to him by people 
who have an equal right to perform those functions, but are simply too busy to 
do them. It must assert a fuller understanding of the laity than simply a group of 
stockholders who vote on personnel and policies to be executed by others. The 
laity cannot delegate their functions to the ministry. The function of the laity is to 
“declare the wonderful deeds of him,” to “proclaim the Lord’s death,” to “offer 
spiritual sacrifices” in the Holy Communion, The laity are the workers, and their 
work is the liturgy. 


Parenthetically we might add that the epistle at hand gives us a clue to the right 
relation of clergy and laity in the operation of the affairs of the congregation. In the 
fifth chapter, Peter addresses the elders (presbuterous): “Tend the flock of God 
that is your charge, exercising the oversight, not by constraint but willingly, not for 
shameful gain but eagerly, not as domineering over those in your charge but being 
examples to the flock... Likewise you that are younger be subject to the elders. 
Clothe yourselves, all of you with humility toward one another...” Here a pastoral 
responsibility is placed in the hands of the presbyters in such terms as “tending”, 
“your charge,” “exercising the oversight.” This responsibility and its concomitant 
authority is not dictatorial, however, but based on love, the spiritual good of the 
congregation, the power of example. A corresponding responsibility of obedience 
is placed on those not in authority, But a common responsibility of humility, mutual 
concern, brotherly love, is laid on all. There is a hierarchy of authority, for the 
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common good of the Church, but this hierarchy does not imply that one group has 
more responsibility than the other, or that one is more important or essential than the 
other. The theses enunciated earlier in this paper might be repeated here: ‘There 
is no Church without the laity’ and “There is no Church without the ministry.” 
Both are set alongside each other; both have their duties and functions in the build- 
ing up of the Body of Christ. 


On the basis of the understanding of the meaning of the term “‘laity’’ outlined 
above, we turn finally to a discussion of the function of the laity in the liturgy. It 
will be obvious by this time that theirs is an essential function; without the laity 
there can be no liturgy. Thus the statements in the Lutheran Confessions which 
condemn the ‘“‘winkelmesse’”’ (private mass) of the pre-Reformation Church are 
quite correct.15 The church law which forbids the ethan of Holy Communion 
unless there are communicants present is indisputably right. The laity are necessary, 
and not a necessary evil, but a necessary good. 


The function of the laity, then, is not to neglect “to meet together, as is the 
habit of some,’’® but conversely, “to assembly as a Church.’’?? They are to “offer 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.”1® They are to “declare 
the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness into his marvelous 
light.”1° They are to “present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to 
God, which is your spiritual worship.”*° They are to ‘do this in remembrance of 
me.”’*1 They are to ‘‘eat this bread and drink the cup” and thus “proclaim the Lord’s 
death until he comes.”’*? They are to “lead a life worthy of the calling to which you 
have been called,’’*? to be “imitators of God, as beloved children,’’** to ‘look care- 
fully then how you walk,”*5 to “be subject to one another,’’*® to “be strong in the 
Lord.’”’*? And all these things are done and are made possible as they “come to him, 
to that living stone’ and “like living stones” are themselves ‘‘built into a spiritual 
house, to be a holy priesthood.’’* This happens in the liturgy, for here, in Word 
and Sacrament, is fulfilled Christ’s promise, “Where two or three are gathered in 
my name, there am I in the midst of them;’’?® “This is my body ...this is my blood 
of the new covenant. . .”’°° 


The function of the laity is to be participants, not spectators. The layman is to be 
in this great action of the Church called the liturgy, in an active, intelligent manner. 
We shall suggest several ways in which this participation must be expressed. 

(1) Worship. The function of the royal priests is to worship God in, with, and 
as, the Church. The liturgy, in the final sense of the term, is “public worship,” with 
special reference to the ‘‘order of worship.” This liturgy must be so arranged that 
the people can take an active part in it. This of course implies the use of the ver- 
nacular, of a language that can be understood by the worshipping congregation. It 
implies a responsive service, in which large parts are sung or said by the congrega- 
tion, and in which those parts sung or said by the officiant are punctuated with the 
responses and ““Amens”’ of the faithful. It implies the use of a musical idiom which 
can give adequate expression to the meaning of the sacred text, and into which the 
people can enter in unison, a musical style which does not overshadow the words it 
carries, but at the same time gives fitting accompaniment to the majesty of the word. 
Certainly there has been developed no better form for such participation than the 
traditional liturgy of the Mass, of which one outstanding example is the Common 
Service of the Lutheran Church, as found, for example, in the Lutheran Liturgy of 


the Synodical Conference and the Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church 
in America. 
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Such participation naturally implies training and education for participation and 
this has definite consequences for the educational philosophy and program of the 
Church. Christian education must have as its goal to lead those who are royal priests 
by virtue of Baptism into the conscious realization of their priesthood and its 
functioning practice. This has reference to the following, as well as the foregoing, 
aspect of this priesthood. 


(2) Prayer. The function of royal priests is to pray. Not only the public prayer 
of the divine service, but also the exercise of a priestly prayer life of intercession 
on behalf of others and themselves. We often hear it said, particularly around 
Reformation Day, that the “priesthood of believers’’ means that every Christian 
has direct access to the throne of grace. This is indeed true, though it is true only 
insofar as the royal priest is a “living stone” joined to the Chief Cornerstone in 
whose name he must offer his prayers; and insofar as he is joined to the priestly 
community in a fellowship of intercession (for the prayer, par excellence, begins 
with the words, “Our Father...) ; and insofar as this access to the throne of grace 
does not circumvent, but goes through, the means of grace. But proudly as this 

riestly privilege is claimed in pious oratory, poorly is it appropriated in pious living. 

e renewal of the personal devotional life, intimately coupled with a fellowship 
of concern grounded in Christian love, must continue to be a major concern of the 
liturgical movement. 

(3) Giving. The function of the royal priests is to give, sacrificially. The whole 
matter of stewardship of money finds its basis in the royal priesthood and its liturgy. 
The offering, therefore, is one of the high points of the service. For it is in the 
offering that the royal priests identify themselves, through their gift of money, with 
the offering of Christ. It is significant that the rubrics direct that the bread and 
wine, which shall be the vehicles of His Body and Blood, are to be uncovered on 
the altar at the time when the people’s gifts are being received.*1 Just as God takes 
our humble offering of bread and wine and uses it for the Sacrament, so he takes 
our money and uses it for the extension of his kingdom and the relief of human 
need, and he also takes us and uses us for his witnesses. 


(4) Witnessing. The function of the royal priests is to witness. This is a word 
that is rich in its implications, translating as it does the Biblical martyria. The 
witnessing function of the laity includes these aspects: 


(a) Witness to fellow believers. The very presence and participation of the royal 
priest in the divine service is a witness, in the sense of Hebrews 10:25, ‘encouraging 
One another.” However, there ought also to be opportunity for the witness of per- 
sonal testimony within the framework of parish life. This kind of witness has 
largely been eliminated from the liturgical service of Word and Sacrament. Appar- 
ently there was provision for personal testimony in the service of the early Church, 
yet even at that time this opened the door to possible abuses.*? It is a loss, however, 
when we do not provide some occasions in the congregational program when the 
mutual encouragement of personal witness may prove its value. 

(b) Evangelistic witness. The royal priest has the responsibility to seek to bring 
others into the house of “living stones.’ He is to be encouraged, trained, and sent 
to speak of Christ and his salvation to the unchurched, the lapsed, the lost. Such 
techniques as the ‘Preaching-Reaching-Teaching” missions are one outlet for the 
fulfillment of this function. But we have only scratched the surface of the potential 
functioning of the laity in this responsibility that is so much at the heart of the 
Church’s life. 

(c) Witness in the world. The witness which is fraught with the greatest pos- 
sibilities is the witness which the royal priest makes in his daily life and work. 
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The work of the people of God cannot be confined to the altar, or to those activities 
which we call “sacred,” but included in it also must be that daily work which also 
is sacred, because it is done in response to the call, vocation, of the Lord. The life 
which is built like a “living stone” into a “spiritual house’? through contact with 
the Living Stone in the reality of Word and Sacrament, is not a compartmentalized 
life, but a unity which is transfigured by this becoming one of God’s people. Hence 
there must be a difference which radiates in love and service to fellow man. 


This, in summary, is the liturgical function of the laity. It is a function which 
finds its source and primary expression in public worship, but which is incomplete 
unless it reaches into all of life. It is a function which is based upon and intimately 
bound up with the very foundation of Christian faith — Jesus Christ, as Lord and 
Saviour. For it is because God is “laying in Zion a stone, a cornerstone chosen and 
ptecious, and he who believes in him will not be put to shame,” and because ‘“‘the 
very stone which the builders rejected has become the head of the corner,” that we 
can ‘“‘come to him, to that living stone...and like living stones be... built into a 
spiritual house . .. a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ.’’** 


1 Gunnar Rosendal, ‘The Liturgical Revival in the Church of Sweden,” Una Sancta, VII, 2 
(Candlemas, 1947), pp. 4-10. 

2 “Una Sancta—Burden and Obligation,” Una Sancta, XII, 2 (Lententide, 1955), p. 4. 

3 Augsburg Confession, Art. VII. 

4 Conrad Bergendoff, The Doctrine of the Church in American Lutheranism, (Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956), p. 90. 

5 Paul G. Diez, “The Threefold Ministry of the Congregation of Christ,” Una Sancta, XV, 
2, (Ascension, 1958), p. 9. 

6 Cf. Gerhard Kittel (ed.), Theologisches Worterbuch zum N.T., (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1942), IV, p. 222 ff. 

7 Ibid., IV, p. 30. 

8 1 Peter 2:9. 

® Berthold von Schenk, Lively Stones, (New York: The School Press, 1951), p. 2. 

10 1 Peter 2:4. 

111 Peter 2:6. 

12 Exodus 19:6; Isaiah 61:6. 

13, Peter 2:9,10. 

14 Quoted by Regin Prenter, More About Luther, (Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Press, 
1958), p. 117, from Martin Luther, Weimar Ausgabe, VI, p. 368-9. 


15 Augsburg Confession, Art. XXIV. 23 Eph. 4:1 

16 Hebrews 10:25. 24 Eph. 5:1 
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18 1 Peter 2:5. 26 Eph. 5:21 
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20 Romans 12:1. 28 1 Pet. 2:4, 5 
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Sermon and Sacrament 


Brooke Walker 


Throughout its history the Church of Jesus Christ has been beset by variant views 
concerning the relationship of the sermon and the Eucharist. Some have said that 
preaching is all-important, that the Sacrament is an attractive but unnecessary ap- 
pendix. Others have so magnified the Sacrament that preaching has had little place 
in their liturgy. And then there are those, many of whom are found in our own fold 
today, who hold that sermon and Sacrament are equals, two equal foci and climaxes 
of the liturgy which are not to be played off against one another. I find that I must 
dissent from all three of these positions. In what follows, I should like to suggest a 
fourth perspective. 


The first two alternatives suggested above are, I think, clearly untenable. Our 
theology unequivocally repudiates both of them. But such is not the case with the 
third. On the face of it this sounds acceptable as a logical conclusion from our com- 
mon terminology, “Word and Sacrament.” However it is precisely this terminology 
which is the confusing factor. It has led to a great deal of misunderstanding because 
subconsciously and unintentionally it has come to mean “sermon and Sacrament.” 
And this, I submit, is an unfortunate legacy for our Church. 


Properly understood, ‘‘and” is not a connective for two different realities, but 
rather for two aspects of the same Reality, Jesus Christ. And properly understood, 
“Word” is not the formal sermon of the Liturgy, but any proclamation of the 
Gospel in any form whatsoever. The point is that the claim of equality for sermon 
and Sacrament cannot be derived from the term “Word and Sacrament”’, as generally 
used, Those who advocate such equality seem to assert that the same gift is given 
in preaching as is given in the Sacrament and that our liturgy should embody both 
because Christ commissioned both. The trouble with this view is that if pushed to 
its logical conclusion the Sacrament would be a part of our Liturgy only because of 
Christ’s rather arbitrary institution of it, and perhaps because of the added psycho- 
logical assurances which it affords for ‘the weak.’’ If sermon and Sacrament are 
equals, just two forms of the same reality, then why should not the sermon be 
sufficient? In other words, in obedience to Christ’s command, conceived as a “new 
law’, and for the sake of “those who need it,” we use the Sacrament. And thus, in 
actuality, this third alternative inevitably leans toward identity with the first, about 
which, I presume, there is general agreement regarding its rejection. 


The fourth alternative, which I propose, is this. Both preaching and the Sacra- 
ment have been commanded by our Lord. Therefore they are both indispensable to 
the life of the Church and are necessarily related to each other. The relationship, 
however, is not that of two equal, but independent and essentially repetitious, Means 
of Grace. Theirs is a complementary relationship. They have need of, complete, and 
give fulfillment to, each other. In addition, I would say that if we are going to 
ge of liturgical centers or climaxes, there is only one. And that is participation in 

e cultic meal. The sermon may, of course, be of a climatic nature, but it can 
never be the center of the Liturgy. 


The Rev. Brooke Walker is a recent graduate of Philadelphia Seminary and pastor of Holy 
Comforter Church, the Bronx, New York City. 
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To put it another way I am saying that one and only one of God's means of 
mediating His Word is central to the cultus of the Church. This particular form of 
realizing the Presence is nevertheless related to, dependent upon, and inseparable 
from all the other “Means of Grace.” There are several reasons for the centrality of 
the Sacrament, among which the following are most significant: 


First, ours is a covenant religion. All that we believe and do as Christians is 
based on, and is a response to, the New Covenant which Christ established with His 
Church. This covenant was instituted proleptically at the Last Supper, accomplished 
at Calvary, and initially applied to each of us at our Baptism. Our primary responsi- 
bility as baptized Christians is to renew the covenant vertically at the assembly of 
the baptized, and to live it out horizontally in the world. The renewal of the 
covenant occurs primarily in the Eucharistic banquet, the reality of which provides 
the basis and justification for the entire cultus and oral proclamation of the Church; 
i.e., preaching presupposes the sacramental reality. The experience of the Presence 
of Christ in the post-resurrection meal appearances provided the basis of the oral 
proclamation. 


Second, the meaning and significance of the covenant and the Supper must be 
clearly understood. The Scripture, Creeds, preaching, and the Liturgy itself all 
should serve this purpose, insuring that the meaning of the two Sacraments is not 
perverted and distorted. Potentially the sermon is the most important means of 
doing this, but even the sermon itself can be a perversion of, or an obstruction to, 
the Word. Who can deny that there is preaching which is not a medium for the 
Word of God? It is here that the awesome responsibility of the preacher becomes so 
evident. Granted that Christ is present wherever His word is, and that the sermon 
is potentially a vehicle of the Word, what degree of certainty is there that the sermon 
is in fact the Word of God rather than a corruption of it, compared with the Sacra- 
ment? How can the claim possibly be made that anything as potentially subjective 
as preaching can be the supreme point, or even one of the equal high points, of the 
Christian Liturgy? 


Third, the Biblical scholar, Reginald Fuller, in his book, What Is Liturgical 
Preaching? (London: S.C.M. Press, 1957), asserting that the Christian Eucharist 
is the fulfillment of its type, the Passover meal of the Old Covenant, draws an 
analogy between the two. He notes that the Passover Supper was preceded by a 
discourse on the historical events of the Exodus. These events were recalled and 
proclaimed to the people so that they would be sure to understand the significance 
and reality of the meal. Then God was thanked for his saving acts, and to this 
thanksgiving for and recital of the events, God responded by making them and 
their benefits present. Thus the Israelites renewed their covenant. 


Fuller goes on to apply the analogy to the Eucharist. The sermon proclaims the 
kerygma, The Church responds to the proclamation of the saving Christ-event by 
offering itself and its life to God. It thanks Him for what He has done (thus the 
necessity of the Eucharistic prayer from the Sursum Corda to the great Amen). To 
this God responds by making the Christ-event and its benefits present once again. 
Thus the Church renews the New Covenant by participating in the sacred meal. 
Supping with Christ is the result of having heard ma accepted His Word. 


Let me make it clear that I am not minimizing the importance of preaching. Our 
sermons must be both kerygmatic and instructional, proclaiming the Gospel of Christ 
and explaining it. By so doing they are the “power of God unto salvation,” pointing 
to the meaning of the sacramental incorporation into the Body of Christ. Never- 
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theless, if preaching is not complemented by the Sacrament it stands in danger of 
being intellectualism, moralism, or “idea-preaching,” and it usurps for itself the 
position of liturgical center which belongs to the Sacrament alone. 


The needs and temperaments of our people vary. Some are more intellectual and 
of sober disposition and are satisfied with hearing the Word of God and with the 
edification which preaching provides. Others are not so easily satisfied. They feel 
the need to express adoration and to experience the mystery of the Sacrament. The 
Church, however, must not be guided ty subjective needs alone. Its Liturgy must 
first of all fulfill the Church’s responsibility of renewing its covenant at each of the 
main services of the Church. 


There is widespread agreement today that the Eucharist is central. Aulen, Cullman 
and many others share this view. They understand the relationship of preaching and 
the Sacraments to be a complementary one. This does not mean that any one form 
of the Word is being elevated to the detriment of any other form, but it does mean 
that one form of the Word is central and yet inseparable from the others. It does 
mean that the proclaimed Word of the sermon is the subject and creator of faith, 
pointing beyond itself to the Sacrament which is the object of faith. The Eucharist 
then is the central and most characteristic act of the ecclesia. As such it should be 
celebrated every Sunday. How can it be otherwise when it is realized that the Liturgy 
is not a framework for the sermon but an expression of the Sacrament? 


The Living Parish—III 
Wholeness In The Bronx 


The Grand Concourse, in New York City’s teeming borough of the Bronx, is 
a wide avenue, lined for miles with large and relatively luxurious apartment build- 
ings. Radiating from it are side streets which, a block or two behind the facade of 
the Concourse, begin to traverse the even more crowded tenement areas inhabited 
by “‘minority group” segments of New York’s polyglot population. On one of these 
feeder streets, a half-block off the Grand Concourse, on the border between the 
comfortable buildings of the avenue and the poorer sections of the hinterland, stands 
Trinity Church. Though not impressively located, it presents an unusually attractive 
exterior for a “basement” church building. Conceived years ago as a ‘Swedish 
Lutheran Cathedral of the Bronx”, the depression and community changes have 
made completion of its promising structure unfulfilled. But the life that finds its 
source within this building, and radiates from it, shows that the promises of Christ 
to His Church are being abundantly fulfilled. 


Problems—and Promise 


Five years ago, when Trinity parish, after a prolonged pastoral vacancy, received 
the assignment of the Rev. Albert O. Wollert as its administrator, conditions were 
not promising. Its dwindling membership lived in widely dispersed areas, more than 
half actually residing outside the Bronx. Its immediate neighborhood did not seem 
cordial to the Swedish cultural heritage of a majority of its members. Surveys 
showed that 76 percent of the residents of the neighborhood were of Jewish faith, 
the immediately adjacent blocks on the Grand Concourse being almost solidly 
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Jewish. The back streets were populated by Negroes, Puerto Ricans and others of 
Latin American background, Irish and Italians. Housing conditions in the poorer 
sections of the parish were approaching blight proportions. To a casual observer, it 
seemed that the Church itself was “dying.” 


Pastor Wollert’s diagnosis of the situation was somewhat different. ‘The Church 
was not dying,” he explains. “It was killing itself because of a lack of concern for 
the people on its doorstep. Its spirit and outlook was that of a social club; it had 
forgotten to be the Church of Jesus Christ.” The remedy he proposed was radical, 
but it promised to restore wholeness, and therefore health, to Trinity Lutheran 
Church of the Bronx. It was that thoroughgoing reorientation of church life which 
has come to be known as the liturgical renewal. 


The problems Trinity Church faced were not unlike those that confront most 
other parishes: how to activate in the faithful a spirit of concern for the community 
with its vast unchurched population; how to improve the stewardship of its mem- 
bers so that the Church’s program would not be crippled by lack of funds; how to 
deepen the spiritual life of its members; how to boost sagging auxiliaries; above all, 
how to be the Church! The answer that Trinity has begun to find to its problems, 
however, differed from the usual round of campaigns and techniques that are often 
advocated by ecclesiastical agencies. To be sure, the congregation does characterize 
its program in a slogan—but a slogan which is more than a capsule. The parish 
yearbook proclaims it boldly: The Whole Bible—The Whole Service—The Whole 
Church Year. The purpose of this program is plain: to mediate the whole Christ 
to the whole community. 


Basic Changes Made 


Of course, certain techniques were employed, from the very beginning. A compre- 
hensive survey of the community was made, with visitation in every home to which 
access could be gained. An advertising program was launched. The pastor’s residence 
was renovated, as was the church building itself. Though the nave and chancel are 
on the basement level they are unusually beautiful for such facilities. The attempt 
was made to have everything speak of the presence of God. That the attempt was 
successful is witnessed to in half a hundred ways by furnishings, paraments, vest- 
ments. A new organ was installed. Other improvements are still to come. 


But the secondary character of these changes was recognized. The place of service 
which Pastor Wollert and a growing number of his parishioners desired for their 
Church was only to be achieved through more fundamental changes. The first of 
these was the restoration of the full Service of Word and Sacrament to its central 
place in parish life. Trinity is not a large congregation, and holds only one service 
each Sunday. For the past five years this has invariably been the Mass, i.e., the 
historic Lutheran Service with Holy Communion. A full Eucharist is also celebrated 
each holy day of the church calendar, and Matins are prayed daily in the Church. 
This is in keeping with the slogan: The Whole Church Year. The reliving of the 
life of Christ, in both its weekly and its annual cycle, is necessary, it is felt, if the 
Church is really to be the Church, the Body of Christ. The restoration of the tradi- 
tional Communion vessels, which had only briefly been disused in Trinity, and of 
the historic Eucharistic vestments, in order to emphasize the solemnity and joy of 
the meeting with our Lord, was early accomplished. It is the conviction of Trinity’s 
people that worship ought to be as beautiful, rich, meaningful as possible — and 
they have gladly appropriated the liturgical treasures of the Church’s heritage 
wherever these have seemed useful and helpful. 
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Another fundamental emphasis has been on Bible study. Every Wednesday eve- 
ning through the year a large group of adults gathers for study of the books of 
the Bible, the theology of the liturgy, the way of salvation in the Lutheran Church, 
the Small Catechism, or other appropriate material. These informal meetings are 
replaced during Advent and Lent with sung Vespers. Services of public confession 
with individual absolution are held frequently, while private confession is used 
faithfully by children and young people in particular, who have been trained in its 
meaning and value in catechetical classes. 


A Revolution in Church Life 


These basic emphases have resulted in a revolution in the evangelism and steward- 
ship of the parish, As Pastor Wollert sees it, the people have come to believe quite 
naturally that the mercy of God which is so abundantly given to them must be taken out 
to the world; that if Christ has freely given Himself for us we ought to be willing 
to make a cheerful sacrifice in order to serve Him. Without elaborate programming, 
without direct ‘‘money” preaching, the contributions of the people have tripled 
in five years, the downward trend in membership has been halted, while the major- 
ity of the present membership lives in the vicinity of the church building. In 
contrast to the scattered but nationally homogeneous membership of half a decade 
ago, Trinity is now definitely a ‘community’ Church, and its people represent the 
various races and national groups in the surrounding area. About ten per cent of 
the communicants and a quarter of the Sunday school are of Negro or Latin Ameri- 
can descent, and although no Jewish persons have yet been received as communicants, 
about ten percent of the Sunday school enrollment are children of Jewish 
parentage. 


An unusual feature of the parish life, one that strikes the observer as singularly 
representative of the renewed understanding of what it means to be the Church, is 
to be found in the fact that there is only one auxiliary organization at Trinity. 
Called the ‘““Tri-M” Society (Mr., Mrs., and Miss), it is composed of all members 
of the parish. A monthly meeting, designed to promote a greater “family spirit” 
is held for the entire parish. Programs are on churchly themes (missions, introduc- 
tion to hymns, etc.), and are followed by periods of lighter entertainment. Pastor 
Wollert believes that this unity of organizational life is a corollary of the sacramental 
unity of the Church in Christ. The fragmentation commonly felt in our parishes 
contradicts the concept of the Church as the “family of God.” And this emphasis 
on family unity is pongens needed in an urban situation where social pressures 
are so great toward the disruption of family life. This single organization does 
participate in the usual district and synodical auxiliaries through budget contribu- 
tions and individual representation. Service groups, such as Altar Guild, Acolytes, 
and Choir exist in Trinity Church, but their sole function is the appropriate 
participation of their members in the worship life of the parish. 


Community Concern 


Preoccupation with personal and parochial piety would not be a fair character- 
ization of Trinity, its pastor and people. Expressive as the outward life of Trinity 
is, of a deep faith in and profound devotion to her Lord, there is also an obvious 
concern for the community in which she serves. Her location between two contrast- 
ing population groups, her diverse membership, her inclusive spirit, testify not only 
to a commission to reconcile man to God, but also to a passion to reconcile man to 
man, A symbol of this passion was the block party which the Church recently 
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sponsored for the immediate community, in order to develop a greater neighbor- 
hood spirit and friendlier feeling among the strangers who live so close to one 
another in a great city. East 178th Street was blocked off between the Grand 
Concourse and Anthony Avenue, and between five and six hundred neighbors 
gathered for an evening of singing, dancing, and entertainment. The church 
building is also used for Scouts and other community meetings; a community 
chorus which brings Jewish and Christian singers together for the rendition of 
Handel’s ‘‘Messiah” was organized at Trinity, Abundant opportunities for counsel- 
ing are presented by a community in which many “rootless” persons reside, and 
the Church always makes an effort to serve when requests for help come, in spite 
of the frustrations that often attend such efforts. The area around Trinity has not 
been plagued by the gang warfare and other evidences of juvenile delinquency 
that have erupted in some other sections of the Bronx, and Pastor Wollert 
attributes this to the stability of Jewish family life. However, he has made his per- 
sonal contribution to a healthier social climate for youth by personally working 
with community youth in recreation and Y.M.C.A. activities. 


A Statement of Objectives 


The pastor's own words as they appear in the parish yearbook, under the heading 
of “Our Objectives” make a fitting climax to this account of the rebirth of a parish 
to the “wholeness” of the Church: 


“Some people are foolish enough to think that a liturgical parish is concerned 
mainly with externals and is in danger of becoming Roman Catholic. While a 
liturgical Lutheran parish is concerned that everything pg to worship be 
done decently and in order, she is much more concerned that the Holy Bible be 
preached in all of its truth and purity and that the Sacraments be administered 
according to their institution by Christ. Our objective is to make God the real 
center in the life and worship of our members, individually, in the family, and in 
the parish, so that the Church realizes that she is the Body of Christ and not a 
social club. 


“For that reason, the emphasis in our parish, as in all liturgical parishes, is on 
Bible study and the frequent use of the means of grace; the restoration of the Holy 
Communion Service to its proper place as the Chief Service every Sunday and holy 
day; the restoration of a greater appreciation of the Sacrament of Holy Baptism 
and its meaning in the ongoing life of a Christian; the restoration of the salutary 
use of private Absolution; the restoration of the study of the Lutheran Confessions 
for the fortification of our peoples’ faith and for their guidance in the complex 
world in which they are living; the restoration of the Church’s daily prayer services; 
and the restoration of the rites, ceremonies, and customs which are our precious 
heritage but have been ignored and forgotten by American Lutherans. 


“We at Trinity Church are deeply grateful to Almighty God for the confessional 
and liturgical revival that He has granted to our congregation. We are also happy 
to see the Holy Sacrament being celebrated everywhere with greater frequency 
and understanding and our congregations awakening to an appreciation of old 
Lutheran customs, traditions, and practices.” 


“Wholeness” is the word that characterizes Trinity; a wholeness that is hers 
because Christ is fulfilling his promise, “I am with you always,” in the whole 
Bible, the whole Service, the whole Church Year. 


—G.CS. 
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An eight page booklet of family devotions and customs for Advent, based upon the 
use of the Advent wreath, compiled by the Rev. Charles D. Trexler, Jr., and published 
by UNA SANCTA PRESS. Printed in two colors. 


Single copy . - « 25¢each 


10-49 copies. . . . 12¢¢each 
50-99 copies . . . « 10¢¢each 
100 or more 8¢ each 


To avoid extra bookkeeping and handling, remittance is requested with 
orders amounting to less than $2.00. Where remittance accompanies order 
postage will be paid by publisher. 


UNA SANCTA PRESS 246 Fifth Street Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


Now Ready — a Third Large Printing of 


“QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED 
BY A NEWCOMER INTO A LUTHERAN CHURCH” 
by Paul H. D. Lang 
Newly revised, this popular booklet answers questions about the liturgy and customs 
of Lutheran parishes, such as: “Why Communion every Sunday?”, “Why are 


vestments worn by the ministers?”’, “Why all this formality?” Order a supply for 
your tract rack now. 


When remittance accompanies order, postage will be paid by the publisher. 
UNA SANCTA PRESS 246 Fifth Street Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


UNA SANCTA PRESS 246 Fifth Street Ridgefield Park, N.J. 
Please send me: 
siienaiabel copies of ADVENT IN THE HOME 


paeerareer copies of QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED 


(-] Cash, check or money order enclosed. ] Please bill me. 
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CONCORDIA 


Leading churchmen extoll this 
fresh, artistic approach to the 
eternal truths of God as “the 
best they have ever seen— 
mature—spiritually stimulat- 
ing.” 


“Adds to the dignity of worship” 
—Louisville, Ky. 


“Conveys a forceful message” 
—Clintonville, Wis. 


“Introduces Christian symbols and 
their meanings in a most helpful 
way” 

—Arvada, Colo. 


“Thought-provoking” 
—South Weymouth, Mass. 
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Editorial Correspondence 


Impressions of the 1959 Kirchentag 


Ernst Seybold 


The program of the ninth annual German Evangelical Kirchentag in Munich was 
much too varied for one single person to have witnessed everything. Therefore, 
it is possible to report only the personal impressions of one observer. Furthermore, 
I shall mention only the ‘Catholic’ aspects which I observed. Of course, I don’t 
mean to say that the mutual religious conviction of all those in Munich was not 
Catholic — in the correct sense of the term, I don’t mean to say that they are not 
worth talking about. No, for example, faith in the Triune God is always Catholic, 
whether it is in a Methodist, a Baptist, or what have you, and it is always worth 
talking about. But in this report please permit me to restrict myself to things 
that particularly interest those of us who support the ‘‘Catholic’” renewal of the 
Church—a renewal which is not yet a part and parcel of the faith of the people in 
the average parish, but which must become a part of their faith for the sake of the 
fulness of the Church. And since in the contemporary idiom these matters are 
preferably called ‘‘Catholic,” permit me to use this terminology and to report my 
“Catholic impressions of the 1959 Kirchentag in Munich.” 


In my opinion, the Kirchentag was not particularly suited to encountering the 
Catholic treasures of the Church because it included in its invitation all ‘Protestant’ 
Christians in Germany, as well as “Protestant” guests from outside Germany. And 
for this reason it threatened to become an opportunity for pan-protestant propa- 
ganda, But I did not get the impression that they were promulgating such 
propaganda consciously. There are three reasons for this: (1) The leaders of the 
Kirchentag look upon this union which they are encouraging (a union of Lutherans, 
Reformed, Union, Herrenhuter, and Methodists) as something taken for granted, 
something which does not have to be propagandized. (2) The classic concept of 
church union, e.g., the Evangelical Alliance of the nineteenth century, sought 
to kill all church life that did not fit into the narrow confines of a Pietistic “piety 
of conversion.” But the present-day ecumenical movement is broad enough to 
tolerate all expressions of the Christian life— also those which are ‘‘Catholic’’ in 
nature, (3) The spiritual condition of the present-day Church is forcing the Church 
to Catholicity and therefore forcing the Kirchentag to Catholicity, even though 
they had not planned it. 


Of course, I think that a Church which is clearly Lutheran will find its way to 
true Catholicism much more quickly than a unionistic ‘“‘mischmasch,’’ as is 
experienced in the Kirchentag. But in the final analysis, even unionism is not such 
a terrible opposition to God, especially when one considers the fact that God must 
constantly squelch all kinds of opposition in certain branches of Lutheranism, e.g., 
ossified “orthodoxy,” and sectarianized “pure doctrine,” in which the “school’’ is 
victorious over Holy Mother Church.1 


The 1959 Kirchentag was the first one to be held in a predominantly Roman 
Catholic area. Since, unfortunately, one must admit that in Germany today the 
dimension of Catholicism is nowhere so strong as in the Roman Catholic Church, 
this encounter between the Kirchentag and Bavarian Roman Catholicism might 


The Rev. Ernst Seybold is a pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Bavaria, stationed 
at Passau. Translation is by the Rev. Edward Peters, Corunna, Indiana. 
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have been a truly Catholic encounter. But as far as I could see, this possibility was 
not even considered. It is true that many Roman Catholics acted as hosts to 
participants in the Kirchentag (Cardinal Wendel had as his guests a Danish bishop 
and his wife; unfortunately, the Dane wore a light-colored suit and a tie!) It is 
true that the Reformed Professor Leuba, from the French part of Switzerland, 
summarized Roman Catholic-Evangelical relations in an excellent presentation.” It 
is true that many of the laity pointed out the unity of the Roman Church to 
Protestant theologians who were fighting one another (“We should become 
Catholic.””) It is true that some spoke about the exemplary Eucharistic education 
that the Roman laity is getting. But as a whole the Kirchentag did not meet the 
Catholicity of Rome, but rather it isolated itself from the claims of the Papists. 
Catholic elements that were in evidence were there in spite of Rome. And these 
Catholic elements I shall try to enumerate: 


Seventeen clergymen were available to hear private confessions every afternoon 
for three days. It was reported that there were many who made their confession. 
Among the father confessors were a number of members of the Michaelsbrueder- 
schaft. During one period, twenty-nine men and women carried on “mutual con- 
versation of brethren.’”” And seventeen men and women gave “evangelical advice” 
on vocational problems, marriage problems, and problems on mixed marriages, etc. 
And here too the demand was great. About sixty-five or seventy services were held 
with General Confession followed by a celebration of the Eucharist (from the 
Preface on), and the participation was very good. As far as I could see, considerably 
more than 50% of all the participants in the Kirchentag received the Sacrament 
at least once. Most participants attended lectures concerning ‘Spiritual Enrichment 
of the Church,” and in many instances lectures on Bible study were attended to 
overflowing. This means that “‘salvation” is again beginning to interest people 
more than ‘‘welfare’— an important observation, because in the last few years 
the synods of the Evangelical Church in Germany (a federation of Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Union Churches) have been concerned almost exclusively with 
welfare (“The Church’s demand for public welfare’), whereas concern for the 
spiritual has come almost exclusively from Roman sources. When ethical problems 
were discussed at the Kirchentag, the people demanded clear instruction, par- 
ticularly during the discussions; and it was the youth, who were there in great 
numbers, who made these demands. The Protestant tendency to go back to formal 
ethics and to reject material ethics as ‘‘unevangelical, casuistic, legalism” was not in 
evidence.3 There was express opposition to individualism, but the speakers did reveal 
a definite searching for the Church in the words that they spoke, and, even more, 
between the words. Perhaps one must look for a Catholic element even in the 
remarkable services which were prominent in the Kirchentag. But oftener that not, 
a proper decorum was missing — at least, the Southern Germans missed it. That 
is to say, there was a longing for an appreciation of the Ministry and for concrete 
instruction in the Name of Christ. 


It is true that seventeen father confessors for forty or fifty thousand participants 
are not many. But ten years ago there were none. It is true that the type of 
Eucharists that were celebrated — at an unfavorable time and only on weekdays, 
whereas the Sunday services were restricted to the orations of notable preachers 
(only the Anglicans celebrated a Sunday “Holy Communion”) — did not display 
an ecclesiological understanding of the Eucharistic mystery. As a result, the people 
who had come together under the motto “Ye shall be my people,” did not see 
themselves as a royal priesthood offering up their Eucharistic sacrifice. But ten 
years ago there was not even one celebration of the Eucharist at the Kirchentag. 
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It is also doubtful that the leaders of the Kirchentag ten years ago would have 
invited an American children’s choir, dressed in liturgical vestments, to sing, as 
they did this year. And in former Kirchentags the posters did not portray clergymen 
in clerical collars. And certainly in former years white vestments could never have 
been advocated as the proper liturgical color for the Herrenhuter. And to exhibit 
such vestments could never have been done then as it was this year. 


The title of the exhibit called “From the Early Evangelical Church” was certainly 
misleading. For the Evangelical Church did not begin in 1517.4 Such a title 
betrayed the Reformation’s claim to Catholicity, But what was displayed? One 
Picture from the parish church in Moegeldorf near Nuernberg, executed by 
Andreas Herneisen, 1601, was entitled “Presentation of the Augsburg Confession.” 
It portrayed what the title indicated, and also scenes from the life of the Church: 
the Eucharist, catechism instruction, a wedding, a Baptism, confession, prayer, 
intercession, and a sermon. The clergy, up until the officiant at the wedding, were 
wearing sleeveless surplices. In the background one could see Zwingli, Calvin, and 
apparently Bucer, who were being barred from the entrance of the Church: “Go 
to the Calvinist Church.” The altar was covered with a huge linen cloth which 
hung down in front. On the face of the altar itself was written Luther’s version of 
Psalm 1:1: “Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the Sacramen- 
tarians, not standeth in the way of the Zwinglians, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
Zuerichers.” A number of Church Orders were on display, and important words 
were underlined so that one could easily read: “Order of the Mass,” “Priests,” 
“Acolytes,” and “Mass vestments.” And the exhibit even included the “Inventory 
and Description of Altar Ornaments, Mass Vestments,...” from St. Sebaldus 
Church in Nuernberg, 1689, There were also two chasubles on display. One was 
of dark red silk with a golden yellow lining and a pomegranate pattern, made in 
1661, and originally used at St. Leonard’s in enh The other was of black 
velvet and had been used at funeral services; it was dated from after 1713. A 
small picture executed in the year 1669 showed some of the clergy of Nuernberg 
in black gowns, surplices, and Mass vestments. Underneath the picture was written: 
“I administer the Bread of Heaven and the Wine of Angels in Mass vestments, and 
I also preach the Word of God clad thus. Otherwise, I am always seen on the street 
in a coat.” Also of interest was a choirbook handwritten in 1576, from St. Egidien 
Church in Nuernberg. It contained five settings to the Latin Mass by Orlando 
Lasso. So people still lived in Christendom “under one Christ’? (Preface to the 
Augsburg Confession). Among the paintings from the Reformation era, one was 
of particular interest: a folding altar in the form of a heart, painted in 1585, from 
the studio of Lucas Cranach the Younger. The form of the heart hinted at a type 
of Lutheran devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. If the wings of the altar were 
closed, one could see Eve, giving the forbidden fruit to Adam, and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary giving her assent to the Annunciation of the Archangel. The typo- 
logical reference to Eve-Mary is therefore completely traditional. If the altar was 
open, one could see Christ’s birth, crucifixion, and resurrection. The pictures on 
this altar, as well as all other pictures, portrayed the hands of all those who were 
praying placed against one another in Catholic fashion, rather than in the Protestant 
manner, with the fingers intertwined. This, too, is an important observation for 
us in Germany. It is also worth noting the following remark in a catalogue on 
exhibition: “The cloister at Heilsbronn decided to become Lutheran already in 
1524, but it continued to function as a cloister.” 


There were also other exhibitions within the framework of the Kirchentag. For 
example, one could certainly observe a tendency toward liturgically constructed 
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churches in the exhibits on architecture. And in the musical programs at the 
Kirchentag the influence of the Liturgy was in evidence: for example, an “Altenberg 
Mass” by a contemporary Evangelical composer was performed. 


The most Catholic event at the Kirchentag, however, was the Solemn High Mass 
which Professor Friedrich Heiler celebrated on August 15, under the auspices of 
the Evangelical-Ecumenical Association. The Association had celebrated Mass on 
— days, and the Michaelsbruederschaft and their friends had celebrated a 

aily Eucharist. But the Solemn High Mass was the only one of these which 
was placed on the official calendar. As a result, there were many interested 
observers who gathered for this service. St. John Church was well filled, but as far 
as could be observed, almost no one was shocked by the white vestments, chasuble, 
dalmatic, and tunicle. At any rate, over five hundred people sang the Liturgy with 
enthusiasm. The structure of the Liturgy followed the new Agendas promulgated 
by the United Lutheran Church of Germany and the Lutheran Liturgical Commission 
of the United Evangelical Church.5 About three hundred faithful received the Body 
and Blood of Christ. On the other hand, it ought to be noted that the Kirchentag 
as such did not invite the participants to attend this service; it only allowed the 
service to take place, just as it also allowed for the prayer services of the pietists 
and the love feasts of the Herrenhuter. Then too, three hundred communicants, 
or five hundred worshippers, are not many among forty or fifty thousand, Never- 


theless, this service was a sign of hope. One could experience joy in this High 
Mass. 


The great Lutheran theologian Fr. J. Stahl (1802-1861) vehemently emphasized 
the fact that God performs his saving work within the context of “‘specific dates.” 
Once again it ought to be noted that in my opinion the Kirchentag did not possess 
completely the gift of pure doctrine. But it is a Catholic truth that reality of salva- 
tion includes more divine gifts than that of pure doctrine. But I am happy to say 
that many good gifts were bestowed on the Kérchentag, including many gifts that 
one could call specifically “‘Catholic.’’® 


1Cf. Loehe, Vol. V/2, p. 907. “To live according to the Confessions without leading 
people into the sacramental life results in a deplorable type of Orthodoxy and Confessional- 
ism, which mangles the Church and cuts it into little pieces. Such a theology destroys the 
life of the Church and replaces it with scholastic wrangling that can give no one peace.”’— 
Thinking belongs to life, but there is more to life than thought. This is one of the mistakes 
of those Lutherans whom Berthold von Schenk once called “Latter-day Thomists.” Another 
of their errors is “selection”; Greek—‘‘heresy.” 

2 E. g., an individual can be a stamp collector. However, it is easier for one to belong to 
a stamp collectors’ club. But can the individual by himself be a Christian? Does the Church 
merely exist because it is easier for one to be a Christian in a congregation? Leuba says no. 
There is no Christendom without the Church! The Reformed Christian knows this because 
for him the order of the Church is part of his dogma. And the same applies to the Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox, and Anglican Christian. But the Lutheran who is not yet a ‘Catholic’ 
thinks that the order of the Church is something unessential. Word and Sacrament are 
enough. In this case, he still has to learn what the Reformed Christian already knows (taking 
for granted, of course, that the correct order of the Church is not an enigma to him). Leuba’s 
lecture made it clear to me once again that it is pure fancy for us to say that in every instance 
Lutheranism offers a better point of departure for a renewal of the Church than the Reformed 
tradition does. 

3 Formal Ethics: “‘He who believes and lives, already knows ‘what’ he should do.”’ Material 
ethics: ‘“‘Here the ‘what’ of ethics is explained.” 

4Cf. Una Sancta, Holy Week, 1959, pp. 11ff.: John H. Tietjen, “What is This Church 
Called Lutheran?” 

5 To reintroduce the Evangelical Mass is, of course, to go back to the prime objective 
of the Liturgical Movement. 
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6 Without a doubt, in the last analysis, all divine gifts are actually one gift. And this one 
gift is threatened whenever a part of that one gift is missing. We do not have to stress the 
fact that pure doctrine is immensely important. But thanks be to God! He still permits 
people to be Christians who do not possess God’s works of salvation in all their complete- 
ness. For who would then be a Christian? 


Hymns of the Liturgy - I 


John E. Halborg 


(In the Lutheran rite, the hymn is not an extraneous addition to the Service, 
but actually a part of the Liturgy. This is particularly true of the Hymn before the 
Sermon, the one indispensible hymn of a sung service. The rubrics of the Service 
Book and Hymnal also direct that a hymn be sung before the Preface, and permit 
one following the Old Testament Lesson, at the beginning, and at the end of any 
service. Because of the close connection between the Liturgy and the hymn, it is 
appropriate that UNA SANCTA should present this series of studies on the 
“Hymns of the Liturgy.” It is intended to be both informative and practical. If there 
is any allied subject which a reader might like to have discussed, please let us know. 
—Ed.) 


The Saints’ Song of Praise 


cP? t 
We praise thee, Christ, thee we adore, — - 
This day be blessed forevermore 


We laud thee now and to eternity: 


Holy, holy, holy in the highest - ' = 
With angels and archangels join 


Dominions and the host of heaven 


With Cherubim and seraphim we say: 

Holy, holy, holy in the highest. 7-4 

Thy people chant with joyous voice = 


With all her heart thy bride doth rejoice 
For grace and mercy therefore let us say: 


Holy, holy, holy in the highest. t 
— 


This hymn is one of the medieval tropes which have made their way into the 
hymnody of our Church. As is well known, the medieval practice of adding texts to 
those received by the Church, and using the melismas of the plainsong melodies, was 
disapproved in general both by the Reformers and by the Council of Trent. That a 
number of them have survived, testifies to their place in the devotion of the people 
and to their intrinsic merit. Originally this text was a part of a Sanctus written for 
the Corpus Christi Mass. Probably it is northern European in origin. In the form 
in which we have reproduced it, it is a separate hymn (1620) and is printed follow- 
ing the Agnus Dei. 


The Rev. John E. Halborg was recently installed as pastor of Pilgrim Church, the Bronx, 
New York City. 
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The translation which we have offered has as its purpose to show how the Lu- 
theran liturgical consciousness is bound up with its hymns. The thought throughout 
this hymn is the objective praise of God. In crispness and directness of statement, 
it is classic in form and content. The second verse, which is also unrhymed in the 
original, is a clear reference to the words of the Preface. On the other hand, it is 
interesting to note that popular piety has changed the object of adoration from the 
Father through the Son, to the Son. 


As we have stated, the melody is probably northern European, and has its 
origins in the fourteenth century. However the words on which our translation is 
based are those of the vernacular translation which was published in the Mass books 
designed for the Archdiocese of Lund. These books were printed in Malmo in 1529. 
In Jespersson’s Gradual of 1573 this Sanctus and hymn were part of the Christmas 
Mass. The Sanctus was sung in Latin. Following the Verba, two boys sang in Latin 
the verse, Tibi laus salus sit Christi, the choir responding with the tersanctus after 
each stanza. Following this the Agnus Dei was chanted. This hymn is also given in 
Danish for the second day of Christmas, but without any notice as to the method of 
performance. In the manuscripts for use in the Churches at Hég and Bjuriker, which 
probably date from 1536-41, it is given for use on the Feast of the Holy Trinity. It 
is indicated that the Sanctus was originally part of the Corpus Christi Mass, In the 
order for Uppsala (1620) it has become part of the Pentecost Mass. 


Perhaps of more interest is the fate of this hymn. With the work of Haeffner in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, it lost its plainsong character and became 
the sturdy chorale which we know from the new Hymnal (No. 174). The meter 
was also slightly changed. The new text of Wallin seems to display little conscious- 
ness of the close connection of this hymn with the Liturgy. The Wallin words are 
very stately, and, at least in the original, magnificent poetry, but something of 
liturgical consciousness has been sacrificed. It is interesting to note that the older 
text has been restored to the Swedish hymnal of 1938. Perhaps in some future hymnal 
revision in America, this older form of the hymn could also be included. 


Bibliography: 
Liber Cantus Upsaliensis, ed. by Pehr Edwall (Lund: C.W.K. Gleerup, 1943) 


Musikhandskrifter fran Hogs och Bjurdkers Kyrkor, ed. by Arthur Adell (Lund: C.W.K. 
Gleerup, 1941) 


THE MAGNIFICAT 


Luther’s Exposition of the Blessed Virgin’s Canticle 
An Aid to Devotion 
Ideal as a Gift 
100 or more — 30c each 
12 or more — 40c each 
Single copy — 50c 
Prices Postpaid 
Order, from: 
St. Augustine’s House 


3316 E. Drahner Rd. Oxford, Michigan 
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The Altar Guild 
G. Martin Ruoss 
CHURCH CANDLES 


“Pastor, isn’t it time to order candles for the altar?” 
“What candles do we buy?” 
“How many candles should a church purchase?” 


Altar guild members are often faced with such questions. And it is remarkable 
how often the basic facts about size, quantity, kind are not remembered, unless 
somewhere in the working sacristy inventory or the notebook of the directress there 
are notes about this church item. When you turn to any church supply catalog to 
the listing, “Altar Candles,” you discover that the suggestions for size and quantity 
are for very average Church uses. You also see columns of figures such as 2545” x 
24%” or 101%” x 44”. And each column has a choice for buying beeswax or stearine; 
and do you want pounds or cartons, and... well how do you decide which candles 
your church needs? 


What Size Candles? 


The diameter as well as length of a candle is chosen to express the right propor- 
tion of the candle to the candlestick. One rule in selecting size is to follow the prin- 
ciple that short and heavy candles are to be desired before long and slender ones. 
Another rule is that a candle should never be longer than its holder. It is usually 
better to have a few majestic, simple candles at the altar than a childish, fussy 
display of little slender things. 


A related matter is whether the candles should be self-fitting or have plain ends. 
If the candle fits the socket very snugly then a plain ending candle is preferred but 
if there is a poor fit between the candle diameter and the candlestick socket then 
choose self-fitting candles, Remember that if you have problems with sockets that 
seem to fit no proper candle size then remove the sockets and purchase the proper 
size sockets from any reputable jeweler. 


The candles used at the Service, and — at Holy Communion, are often 


called eucharistic candles, They are single, large candles that speak of right propor- 
tions and heights. 


The candles used in the candlebra, or so called vesper or office lights, are smaller 
candles in height and diameter than the eucharistic candles. 


The Paschal candle usually is a large candle beginning with 134” in diameter 
and a minimum of 27” in height. It may or may not be decorated and is spiked, not 
self-fitting or fitting into a socket. 


The Baptismal candles given to children at their Baptism are normally 54” x 9”. 
Sometimes they are decorated. 


The sanctuary lamps, or candles, are most frequently bottle candles. These 
candles burn for an average of eight days and yin tig to best advantage by pur- 
chasing a year’s supply. 


The Rev. G. Martin Ruoss is pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
author of “An Altar Guild Work Book and A Church Toor.” 
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The wax tapers used by the people at the Easter Vigil and for candlelighting services 
are 14” x 8”, and are preferred for usability to the usually advertised sets of white 
stearine hard candles, 44” x 6”. 


W hat Kinds of Candles Shall We Use? 


There are two basic kinds of candles: beeswax and stearic. Both of these kinds 
are offered in duplicates; for instance the beeswax candles may be light or dark 
yellow, the stearic may be white or yellow. 


Does it matter which kind? I believe for practical church usage the beeswax candle 
is to be preferred. Why? Beeswax candles are better burning candles. The candle 
manufacturing industry knows that North American beeswax is the best wax in the 
world for candles. Such candles do not soften or bend. They also melt into a thicker 
liquid which burns longer and without smoking as well as providing a pleasant 
aroma. The many fanciful tales about bees and beeswax should not influence a deci- 
sion to use them. The best beeswax candles are neither moulded or dipped but 
rolled. And the light from a beeswax candle is a softer light. Purchasers of these 
candles should bear in mind that it is a luxury to burn 100% beeswax candles— 
they are quickly spent. The better combinations of 51%, 60%, 75% are to be 
preferred for practical purposes. 


A pound of candle will burn for about 56 hours. A candle which is 144” x 2534” 


weighs a pound. With a little observation you can easily determine the candle 
needs in your church. 


Another kind of candle available is the North Atlantic coast bayberry candle. In 
colonial times because of the economy, availability and practicability of bayberry 
candles they were to be preferred to all others. At seasonal times they could be 
used in the church. Also, in localities where the Moravains make their famous 
beeswax candles a parish could use them. 


Some Practical Suggestions 


Observe from local usage whether the candle wicks are limpid or brittle. Brittle 
wicks are better for good burning. Care must be exercised in lighting and extin- 
guishing candles as well as placing candles in holders on the altar so that if a wick 
is broken it does not lie at the top of the candle to cause a ‘wild wick” which burns 
furiously, drips and runs. 


Candle supplies should be purchased so that at all times a two year supply of 
candles is on hand. This allows the freshly manufactured candles to harden and 
burn in use more evenly and longer. 


Candles should be allowed to burn down within several inches of the holder. 
The burning candle is a sight suggestive of sacrificial living. There appears to be 
no reason why new full length candles should be used at each service. 


If candles burn unevenly, as in drafty places, candle burners or followers are 
recommended. However in using burners do not press them too hard on the candles 
as this too will melt the candles and burners together and cause the candles to burn 
unevenly and to drip. 


To be aware of the great variety of size and kind of candles available each guild 
should have for ready reference from its supplier a catalog as well as price list. The 
best name firms will gladly supply you with such catalogs and lists: Root, 
Cathedral, Will-Baumer, Muench-Kreutzer, Gross, A most useful and attractively 
illustrated article on candles and candlemaking is printed in Volume 20 (1950) of 
the famed Christmas annual of the Augsburg Publishing House. 
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Candles for the altar are often referred to as lights. Liturgically this is the more 
correct term. They are symbolic lights to give us a sign of joy, hope, zeal. Candles 
are neither ornamental nor functional, but purely symbolic. We are indebted to the 
Jew and the Greek for the use of candles in our Christian churches, Our church 
uses candles to hold high in public worship the truth that Jesus Christ is the true 
light of the world — its only Redeemer. 


Readers’ Response 


The Edmonton Journal 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Dear Sir: 

From the standpoint of public relations, a denominational name like ‘‘the Luth- 
eran Church—Missouri Synod” can’t be beat. The emphasis is where it should be— 
on the Church rather than the synod. There can be no doubt in the minds of even 
the most uninterested that this is the name of a Church rather than of a congregation. 

The dirty laundry of Lutheran diviseiveness in North America would be less evi- 
dent if the seven synods now negotiating merger named the two new synods “The 
Lutheran Church—.......... Synod” (using in each case a commonly accepted synodical 
designation) . 

Perhaps some would consider this beneath the dignity of the Church, aping, as 
they might say, the Missouri Synod. However, if we could swallow our pride, I 
dare say a large segment of the 95 percent non-Lutheran population of North 
America would be a good deal less confused about the parochial Lutherans. 

It appears that we've drained dry the barrel of the Lutheran alphabet soup tradi- 
tion. (Possibly we're now entering the powder stage of our Sevhigmaal, with 
“TALC” as the curtain riser.) 

Is there something sacrosanct or uniquely Lutheran about the soup saga that must 
be preserved at all costs? 

In this day and age when people are more interested than ever in the religions 
of their friends and neighbors, we Lutherans could make their task easier by injecting 
some uniformity in one of the first things encountered—our names. 


John Novotney 
Associate Night Editor 


St. Michael's Church 
Sun Valley, California 
Dear Editor: 

The Holy Week issue had some very good material and I enjoyed the “Christmas 
Echoes” by Pastor von Schenk. There were some good observations in it but I felt 
that the final note was too pessimistic. 

I think we look in vain for leadership from the political or ecclesiastical capitals 
in regard to a revival in the spiritual and liturgical life of the Church. I recall that 
the first Christmas took place in a little city called Bethlehem instead of at the great 
city of Jerusalem. We shall see and find the fruits of a revitalized Church life in such 
places as Neuendettelsau, Osby and many parishes throughout America and the 
Lutheran world. 

Philip Engdahl 
Pastor 
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Notes and News 


DANISH “HIGH CHURCH” DEBATE 


The following item is translated from Svensk Pastoraltidskrift of March 19, 1959, 
by UNA SANCTA staff member Henry Hanson: 


“High Churchism” has been the big topic of debate in recent months in the 
Danish Church. It has filled the discussion columns of Kristeligt Dagblad and 
spread over into the secular press. It has been splashed with large headlines in 
Berlingske Tidende, and most recently this spring there has been a series of articles 
about ‘“Three-Quarters Catholicism” in the paper Information. The debate is often 
fresh and amusing — the Danes are more pleasant debaters than we Swedes — but 
unfortunately it is so profuse that our columns can only give a brief resumé of what 
has been written and said. 


The igniting spark was two articles which appeared in different places on Nov. 16. 
In the Dansk Kirketidende Dean Carl Hermansen, former Minister of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, attacked the new high Church movement with the help of such charges as 
“aping heretics’ and “poisonous weed’’, etc. The reason was that the high Church 
movement was supposedly spreading among the clergy, particularly in South Jutland, 
where the priests, according to the Dean, have begun to use chasubles in different 
colors, use the Kyrie and the Gloria in the Mass, reserve the Communion elements, 
place flowers in front of the church’s Madonna picture, and—apparently worst of 
all—cycle to each other for confession. The movement seemed to be concentrated 
around the parish pastor, Urban Schr¢der, in Varnaes near Aabenraa, who is also 
editor of the recently founded circular letter of the movement, called Reformatio. 
On the same day that Hermansen’s article was published, Prof. P. G. Lindhardt 
wrote in ]yllandsposten a description of the movement under the headline title, 
“High Church Heathendom.” The attack thus came from two directions: in part 
from the liberal-cultural Protestantism, which incorrectly calls itself Grundtvigian- 
ism, partly from the Barth influenced “‘tidehvervs’” movement. (Comparisons with 
Swedish conditions are easy. Cultural liberals and Lund theologians can well thank 
the high Church movement that they have found each other in the present situation.) 


The reasons for disliking “high Churchism” are naturally different, and depend 
upon the viewpoint of the attacker. From “tidehvervs” element the churchly people 
are attacked for believing that they have at their disposal God’s grace through 
Church and Sacrament. In reality the Church is poor and miserable and without 
any glory. The real Grundtvigians will hardly go along with this. There was no 
Nordic hymn writer who praised the glory of the Church as Grundtvig did. The 
real Grundtvigians have, however, been noteworthy by their absence from the 
debate. In Universitas, No. 8, 1958, the high Church pastor, Paul Ulsdal, calls 
upon them in vain. Those who now appear under Grundtvig’s banner reason con- 
spicuously within the world (inomvdrldsligt) and appear most fearful of the “super- 
stition” which they feel follows along with belief in the Church and the Sacrament. 


On the other hand, the high Church movement has been defended from an 
unexpected direction; namely, the leader of the Inner Mission, Christian Bartholdy. 
He declares that he personally has no inclination towards “high Churchism’” but 
that the pastors identified with the movement are preaching a “complete Gospel” at 
a time when the Gospel is “often falsified in our People’s Church.” For him the 
great danger is the concept of a “People’s Church.” “The word People’s Church 
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as a concept is contradictory,” he says. ““People and Church are two separate move- 
ments; they go their own ways. People in general want a religious institution which 
will proclaim that which they want to hear proclaimed. But the Church, if it is the 
Church, can’t take in consideration what people want to hear proclaimed. It must 
accommodate itself to something else. The Church is only the Church if it has a con- 
fession. At the moment the people are in power. The Church today is supported 
by those who formerly wanted to get rid of it. Personally I can remember the 
lockout of 1899 when the workers had a song that there would not be order until 
the last priest was hung with the intestines of the last king. But today the Social 
Democrats, materially speaking, will do anything for the Church. The people have 
the power. But is the Church a Church? In any event this is not a question of 
chasubles and external ceremonies.” 


The debate has also concentrated on important things. One has begun to under- 
stand that the clerical collar is a sign of a particular theology regarding the office, 
and that ceremonies at the Lord’s Supper are an expression of a specific view 
regarding Holy Communion. Bishop Frode Beyer in Haderslev has disciplined 
Pastor Schrdéder and characterized reservation of the Communion elements as a 
“dangerous superstition.” In regard to the Gospel regarding the woman who wanted 
to touch Jesus’ coat, he has said that a person is not saved by outer means but by 
faith, that is, that the elements of the Lord’s Supper are not the bearers of gifts of 
grace, Calvinist views have in general prion: ig in many places in the debate. 
Against this, Erik Agard has maintained a Lutheran view on Communion in an 
article in Kristeligt Dagblad. Subsidiary debates have also taken place regarding 
the office of the ministry, and about Mary, and in the latter situation Prof. Regin 
Prenter has expressed himself. He represents in the situation today a moderate 
high Church position. 


For anyone who would like to be better informed about the churchly renewal 
movement in Denmark, their circular letter Reformatio, which is published by a 
group of pastors, is recommended. The subscription, six Danish crowns, can be sent 
to the Danish postal money order number 4-88-72, Pastor Urban Schr¢éder, Varnaes, 
Denmark. 


LUTHERAN LITURGICAL CHOIR ISSUES RECORD 


The Lutheran Liturgical Choir of Greater Cincinnati has recorded some of its 
recent work under the direction of conductor Paul Smith, on the Liturgical Records 
label. Included are “Psalm 96,” by Schuetz; “Jesus Christ All Praise to Thee’ by 
Agricola; Pretorius’ ‘“‘A Child Is Born in Bethlehem’; Palestrina’s ““Adoremus Te 
Christe” ; “Choral Meditations on the Passion of Our Lord” by Sydow, and several 
other works. The record sells for $4.95 per album, and may be ordered from Mr. 
Smith at 6430 Wiehe Rd., Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 


CHORAL MUSIC FOR THE LITURGICAL YEAR 


A very helpful compilation of choral music for the liturgical year has been 
prepared by choirmaster Robert G. Crumpton, currently serving with the U. S. 
Navy, in Germany. It has been compiled specifically for use in Lutheran Churches 
with especial concern for providing music for the small parish choir. Included also 
is a listing of Hauptlieder for the Church Year and a good bibliography. This twelve 
page mimeographed brochure may be had by writing to Mr. Crumpton at his service 
address: USNSGA, Navy No. 913, F.P.0., New York, N. Y.; or at his home 
address: 515 Walnut St., Webster City, Iowa. We would suggest including eight 
cents in stamps to cover costs of postage. 
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THE NEXT ISSUE will be dated Feast of the Circumcision and the Name of Jesus 
(New Year's Day). 


No one can understand the Sacraments and the controversies about 
them, unless he keeps in mind that the Sacrament is primarily something 
to be celebrated, not to be speculated on. 


—Hermann Sasse in This Is My Body (Augsburg) 


Vestments - Albs - Surplices - Altar Linens 


VICTOR M. FRAYSSE 
Serving Lutheran Churches 


representing 


F. FRAYSSE CORP. 
Designers and Manufacturers 


97 Queen Anne Road Bogota, New Jersey 
HUbbard 7-2411 


CHRISTMAS 


Ecclesiastical Goods 


Vestments Altarware 


Communion Vessels 


Bibles and Books 


THE SEMINARY PRESS 


a Indiana Carroll Good, Inc. 


Please send me your illustrated Christmas 
card brochure: 


17 Park Place (2nd floor) 


Name. 


| Address -New York 7, New York 


City. 
7 Telephone: BEekman 3-1930 - 1931 - 1932 
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